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A Pormr or ORDER. 


Our report of the special meeting of Council is 
made up chiefly of a discussion on a motion of Mr. 
Mulvey’s to amend three of the regulations for the 
professional examinations. 

These regulations are numbered 13, 14, and 15, 
but are really all parts of an indivisible arrange- 
ment. which provides that a student shall not be 
examined unless he has systematically attended a. 
proper course of study. They might with great 
propriety have formed three clauses of one rule. They 
are as follows :— 


13. No student shall be eligible for the first 
examination until he has attended at least three 
terms at the same College or school. 


14. No student shall be eligible for the second 
examination until he has attended at least two 
, terms after passing the first examination. 


15. No student shall be eligible for the third 
examination until he has attended at least three 
terms after passing his second examination. 


In these three sentences we have the provisions of 

_ the Council requiring attendance at College of all 

” students for three winter sessions, and prohibiting a 
student from being examined for his second or third 

€xamination until he has gone through another 

. ae of study after passing his previous examina- 
It will be noticed that the word “terms” is used 
that three terms” are required previous to the 
st and third examinations, but only “two terms” 
Previous the second examination. How this difference 
Pot seems to know and it is supposed to be 
= error, at any rate it has never been acted 
Pon and custom and usage has always required 
interval of study between each examina- 
oo Sons year there was a rumour that students 
might po the First Examination at Christmas 
e oller themselves for the Second in May and 
i some months of study at College. They 
oP gg have then completed a full course of study. 
aan ee studying Anatomy and Physiology for 
they could only have devoted four 
these subjects. It was doubtful whether 

— ‘two terms’’ would not have legally 
them to evade Regulation 14, and to 


event ‘this it was determined to more definitely 
ne This would have easily been 

in ~ by a motion to substitute “cc three ” for ‘“ two” 

ds. altogether — 14 but as the word “term” was 
er the word « ague the proposed alteration substituted 


of a motion to effect this desirable change, and in- 
cluded in it a definition making a session a period of 
not less than thirty weeks, and so worded his resolu- 
tion that the change might appear in each of the 
Regulations. Nothing more than this was intended. 
No attempt to alter the usages of the College was 
ever dreamed of, and certainly the last thought in any 
one’s mind was to shorten the period of study for 
rejected students. 

After some discussion Regulation 18 was amended 
as desired. When the next step, the necessary 
corollary of the first—amending Regulation 14—-was 
proposed, an entirely new principle was introduced by 
an amendment moved by Professor McFadyean. 
This amendment proposed to abolish the rule now in 
force that a student should continue his studies after 
each examination for a whole session before attempt- 
ing the next examination. If it had been carried, a 
student who had been rejected three times for his 
first examination could immediately on passing it 
claim, without further study, to go up for his 
second. 

Nota single member of Council expected any such 
new principle to be brought forward, no one had 
given it proper consideration, and the consequence 
was an exhibition of mental confusion and cross 
voting simply deplorable. The Charter distinctly 
provides that no rule or bye-law shall be altered 
without three months notice. The intention of such 
a provision is clearly to prevent surprise votes and 
to afford time for consideration. If some harmless 
and necessary verbal alteration of a bye-law which 
has been advertised for three months is to be allowed 
to let in, without notice, a motion altering the whole 
relation of teaching to examining, we are in a dan- 
gerous position. We hold that no such proceeding 
should be allowed, and that the powers vested in the 
chair should be used to prevent it. Unfortunately 
for some years our Chairmen have been guided by the 
Solicitor, and points of order are decided on rigid rules 
of law instead of on the broader base of convenience 
and common-sense. The question is not whether 
Professor McFadyean’s proposal is good or bad, it is 
simply whether important changes should be intro- 
duced without warning, and the salutary rule requiring 
‘three months’ notice before discussion and adoption 
of fundamental alterations be set aside by a legal 
.quibble. . We hold very strongly that such proceed- 
ings are dangerous and inexpedient; they lead to 
‘voting on subjects without due thought, and to ill- 
considered legislation. 

If it be better to make the access to our Examina- 
tions easier for rejected men let us do so, but let us 
discuss the change after due consideration. 


Session” for it. Mr. Mulvey gave notice 
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, CASES AND ARTICLES 


ANTHRAX. 
By Professor R. U. Dewar, R.V. Coll. Edin. 


The attention of the public is at present being 
directed to the prevalence of anthrax in the country ; 
the agricultural papers seem to have suddenly awak- 
ened to the dangers of it, and our professional jour- 
nals confirm that interest by discussing it. The 
Government, in the shape of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, have recently issued a circular calling the 
attention of County Councils, inspectors, and stock 
‘owners to the risks of the disease, not only to the 
lower animals but also to man, and indicating those 
symptoms and post-mortem appearances by which 
the disease may be recognised. The reason for this 
increased interest is probably to be found in the re- 
ported slaughtering out of entire herds of cattle in 
which anthrax had appeared, by some local authori- 
ties in England, for the purpose of stamping out the 
disease. 

An article in the current number of a well-known 
professional journal begins: ‘‘ Within the memory 
of people who are not yet above middle age anthrax 
or splenic apoplexy was considered arare disease in this 


country.” Asfaras the term‘ anthrax’ is concerned we’ 


would go even further and say: ‘‘ Twenty years ago 
the word ‘ anthrax’ did not occupy a place in the 
_stock-owners dictionary, far less in his ordinary 
vocabulary, and to the average veterinary practi- 
tioner in these kingdoms was as little known as 
diseases indigenous to the Straits Settlements are to- 
oy: True, splenic apoplexy was recognised as 
affecting cattle ; as being an obscure blood disease, 
the cause of which was imperfectly understood ; and 
it was known that the flesh, blood, etc. of animals 
dying from it was dangerous to pigs and dogs. 
General knowledge regarding it went little farther. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that some 
of the mistaken views then held regarding the 
symptomatology of splenic apoplexy are still being 
taught regarding anthrax. 

First let us premise that we have had considera- 
ble experience of the disease during the last twenty 
years, the county in which we practised having gained 
a considerable notoriety for the prevalence of anthrax; 
and that we look at it more from a clinical or general 
practitioners point of view than from a pathological. 

The name ‘ splenic apoplexy,’ by which the disease 
was first known in this country is greatly to blame 
for the disease often being unrecognised. Engorge- 
ment with great enlargement of the spleen is a com- 
mon symptom of the affection of cattle, ‘but by no] 
means a constant one. We have seen as many 
cases without this obvious post-mortem symptoms as 
with it ; certainly we have not met with it in 50 

_ per cent. of the cases we have seen, even in cattle. 
while when the disease appears in other animals, 
horses, sheep, swine etc., enlargement of the spleen 
is a far less constant symptom. There is little doubt 
but that owing to the absence of this symptom cases 


more precise knowledge of the disease and more 
accurate methods of diagnosis fewer cases are un- 
recognised now. We have little doubt but this 
accounts greatly for the supposed increase of the 
malady. In an editorial in another professional 
journal for the current month, the fatality or incura- 
bility of the disease is referred to, and now that loval 
authorities have commenced the slaughtering of 
entire herds of cattle for the purpose of stamping it 
out, we wish to point out that it is by no means so 
fatal as seems to be generally believed. Witha 
prompt recognition of the disease and the exercise of 
ordinary care in the light of our present knowledge, 
the losses about a farm can generally be confined to 
a few animals. We purposely avoid, meantime, say- 
ing that the disease has been cured by treatment, but 
we have certainly seen many more recoveries than 
deaths from the disease, we believe at least 75 per 
cent. of recoveries in cattle. And itis not giving 
much encouragement to present day therapeutics to 
give colour to the belief that there is no use of 
attempting treatment in cases of anthrax ; that we 
can only look stoically on with our arms folded, 
waiting for the end and watching for the next 
victim. 

As already mentioned the circular issued by the 
Board of Agriculture describes the symptoms and 

st-mortem appearances of the disease, and goes on 
to describe the method of examining the fresh blood 
under the microscope. It states that ‘‘ with a mag- 
nifying power of at ieast 400 diameters, the thin rods 
will appear like short pieces of fine thread crossing 
each other in every direction and enclosing the blood 
corpuscles.” We are sorry to think that this descrip- 
tion is more likely to mystify and mislead the practi- 
tioner than to assist him in his diagnosis. He would 
much better remain content with his naked eye 
examination. In fresh blood, i.e. blood from an 
animal not over two or three hours dead from 
anthrax, examined under an,ordinary high power, 
such as that mentioned, an unpréctised observer will 
probably fail to see any bacilli at the first glance, @ 
a fresh unstained preparation. But if he examined 
carefully in what seems empty spaces between the 
blood corpuscles, adjusting his focus the while, he 
can see the bacilli as short translucent rods, 20 
longer than one-and-a-half times the diameter of @ 
red blood corpuscle, and as like each other as tae cor 
puscles are. They may be as numerous as tie cor 
puscles, and remind us very much of short cuttings 
of white horse hair. While the bacilli are motionless 
in themselves they may often be seen—in the 
specimen—floating in currents under the cover glass 
along with the red corpuscles, while the white oo 
puseles are motionless or adhere to the slide. ” 
think that the microscopic appearances described 1" 
the circular are seldom if ever seen except as the 
sult of post-mortem changes. 


It is doubtful if there is much reason for wea 
for cremation now being heard from several quar? a 
We may be told that we cannot prove pt pt 
but two of the worst outbreaks that have come 0? 

our notice occurred over eighteen years ago tee 
then Agricultural Department took no notice of them, 


of anthrax were often unrecognised ; whereas with a 


and when we had no authority to call in the p? ce- 
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man. We might advise and protest, but further 
than that were powerless. We saw affected animals 
slaughtered, their carcases sent to the public market, 
their hides and offal sent off along with others with- 
out much disinfection, and the carcases of those that 
died buried, certainly not under six feet of earth, but 
covered with quick lime. Antiseptics were used 
pretty freely, but disinfection was not carried out 
with anything like the strictness that cremation indi- 
cates, or that the Board of Agriculture requires now. 
Yet there has been no recurrence of the disease all 
these years. And although an outbreak were to 
occur it would be no proof that it was due to the 
previous disease. It has surely as much chance to 
break out to-day without any known cause as it had 
twenty years ago. It may be impossible to get rid 
of the disease. Notwithstanding the knowledge we 
possess of the specific organism of the affected we 
know as little to-day of the causes which lead to the 
appearance of the disease at widely separated centres 


andin remote and secluded districts as we did at the 


time of which we write. 

After careful investigation into the cause of these 
sudden and obscure outbreaks, and although we have 
traced the disease from one farm to another and 
even from one district to another by means of sheep, 
it was only to reach a point where we entirely failed 
to account for its first sudden appearance. And 
until some progress is made in the elucidation of the 
causes which give rise to these obscure outbreaks we 
think the country should give a fair trial to the 
measures of disinfection and disposal of carcases at 
present adopted by the Board of Agriculture. 


SOME OF THE REFORMS NEEDED IN THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


“One who would like to see the profession placed 
ona level, so far as its Ethics are concerned, with 
that of other Learned Professions,”’ writes :— 


As we are about soon to enter into the jubilee year 
the Royal College of Veterinary 
% opinion that some of our influental veterinary 
Societies should solicit by circular, the views of 
— member of the profession respecting matters 
numerated below that are of interest to us as a body. 

— that in the circular should be mentioned 
should questions, and the answers obtained 

~ laid before the Council of the Royal 
tone of Veterinary Surgeons for their considera- 


1. Should a V.S. be allowed 
to “‘tout’’ at horse 
Tepositories and other places, by various means and 
9 Sh: for patronage ? 
or fee — a V.S. be allowed to publish his charge 
So public press or in any other manner not 
of professional man ? 
at a ridieul a V.3. be allowed to offer his services 
4. Sho a, and unremunerative price ? 
the public i V.S. be allowed to answer queries in 
and address, 88, at the same time giving his name 


5. Should a V.S. be allowed to entice or approve 
the public press in recommending him ? 

6. Should a V.S. be allowed to issue glaring cards, 
labels, bill-heads, etc. ? 

7. Should a V.S. be allowed to lend his name in 
puffing quack medicines of his own or other people’s 
manufacture ? 

8. Should a V.S. be allowed to act in any manner 
unbecoming that of a gentleman towards another 
professional or to the public ? 

9. Should the profession allow ‘‘an existing prac- 
titioner”’ and a duly qualified and registered man to 
use the initials M.R.C.V.S. after their conjoint 
names ? 

10. Should V.S. be allowed to use his name on 
the signboard over a forge kept by a farrier ? 

11. Should a practising V.S. use his name in con- 
junction with that of a farrier ? 

12. Should a V.S. be allowed to be openly engaged 
in horse-dealing ? 

13 Should the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons take a leaf out of the code of ethics of the 
medical profession ? 

14. Should the R.C.V.S. allow any of its members 
to write quack books for chemists, etc., so as to 
manufacture quacks wholesale and thereby debase 
the profession ? 

As the Council is influenced by public opinion I 
trust the readers of your valuable journal will neither 
neglect using their ink nor filling your columns with 
their views. The only way to have obedient and 
respectable members of our profession is to have 
strict laws which should be faithfully carried out. 
The evil-doers require to be exposed as the Pall Mall 
Gazette has exposed Harness and his Electropathic 
Belts. In some future number I hope to illustrate 
my queries. 


MEDICAL RECOGNITION OF VETERINARY 
WORK. 


There are many explanations of the fact that the 
veterinary profession, as a rule, is unable to lead the 
medical, so that when exceptions to this almost uni- 
versal rule occur, one would have thought that in 
common honesty the medical would have acknow- 
ledged the assistance received from veterinary science, 
especially as the latter never tires of expressing its 
obligations to its foster mother. 

When the medical profession lost its head 
over cow scarlatina, the veterinary profession told her 
she had made a mistake and that no such disease 
existed. Some ,years have now elapsed since we 
corrected the errors of Drs. Klein, Power, and 
Buchanan, but the preposterous theory of the cow 
origin of human scarlatina has never been withdrawn. 
In spite of the numerous outbreaks which have since 
occurred, every effort to demonstrate that the disease 
arose from dairy cows with a few hairs off the body and 
an eruption on the teats has proved abortive. Nota 
single case of scarlatina has ever been traced to any 
disease of the cow, and it is about time the medical 
profession acknowledged that they blundered. 


Within more recent times, and over a less popular 
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though most important subject, the veterinary pro- 
fession has again scored a point over the medical ; 
this time it is in connection with the injuries produced 
by the new rifle used by our orc: described by a 
leading medical journal as a most humane weapon, 
which only inflicted a small wound, with a hole in 
the bone no larger than the diameter of the bullet, and 
though it was considered more men would be wounded 
in the future, it was said the injuries would in the 
majority of cases be trifling and readily yield to 
treatment ! 

This expression of opinion was in the face of ex- 

riments conducted by the veterinary profession on 
beso and other animals, which proved the bullet to 

ssess a high destructive power, that it shattered 


of producing injuries in dense structures suggestive of 
dynamite. To these experiments the medical pro- 
fession purposely closed its eyes, and the false and 
pernicious doctrine of the humane bullet was preached 
wholesale. 

The tide has now set in the opposite direction, 
injuries on men accidentally inflicted, and those in- 
flicted on rioters, have to the full supported the experi- 
ments made by the veterinary profession, and the Jour- 
nal which but a short time ago persistently preached 
the doctrine of humane bullets, now finds it convenient 
to “hedge,” when they learn that a man struck in. 
the knee dies from shock in a few hours, and that 
another hit on the shin had his leg disappear from 
knee to ankle, results which were predicted with 
— certainty by the experiments made on the 

ower animals. 

Any solid and reliable work which may be done in 
the future, where the interests of man and animal 
overlap, can only be carried out by a combination of 
medical and veterinary intelligence ; in any such en- 
quiry we can get on without the medical, but they 
cannot get on without us; we are prepared to join 
forces with them, but must receive our due share of 
credit for whatever work is done. The feeling that 
we will not receive the recognition we deserve, doubt- 
less causes the profession to hang fire over the Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine. ; 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


Meetine or Councit 


This followed the Quarterly Meeti t : 
Square, on 19th October. ’ ng at Red Lion 


The Prestent stated that the object of the specia! 


meeting was to consider alterations of the Bye-laws and 


Mr. Mutvey :— I move “That no studen 

eligible for the first examination until he has ware pr 
least one session at the same College or schvol, the 

_ Session to consist of three terms of not less than ten 
weeks each.” I propose this for the following reasons : in 
our bye-laws the word ‘term’ is used, but there is no 
definition as to what length of time that term shall be 
It is advisable that the schools should know exactly how 


Mr. Merrick seconded, 

Prof. Wat.zy :—I do not intend to oppose this motion 
in any way, but I may point out that it opens up rather 
a curious question. It puts the schools in this position 
it assumes that the schools themselves have been the 
judges and regulators of what shall constitute a tern. 
That is not the case. No College—certainly not the 
College with which I am connected—would dare to do 
such a thing, and as a matter of fact they never have 
done such a thing. This Council has decided that the 
year shall be divided into three terms, viz., two winter 
and one summer, each winter term to consist of not less 
than eleven weeks, and the summer term not less than 
eight weeks. That was distinctly passed by this College 
when the summer session was introduced and it has 
never been rescinded. We have put that in our regula- 
tions, and we should not have dared to do so if this 
College had not so ordered it. The power was given to 
us at the time when the summer session was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Muuvey :—It does not appear in our regulations. 

Prof Wa.uey :—As to whether it was put in the regu- 
lations or not, I do not pretend to say. 

Mr. Moutvey :—As a matter of fact it is not here, and 
I say it ought to be here—that some specific term should 
be stated. Ifthe Council will allow me, I will alter 
somewhat the wording of the resolution and substitute 
“That the session shall consist of 30 weeks,” leaving it 
to the schools to divide it as they like. 

Mr. Huntine :—I was going to propose an amendment, 
unless Mr. Mulvey will accepi it, because I thiok that 
there can be no dispute that we should all agree about 
the first part. There may be opinions as to the second 
part; the length of the session has never been considered 
by this Council, at any rate for the last 4 or 5 years—I 
believe for the last 14 or 15. If Mr. Mulvey will allow 
all to be struck out after the word “school,” and allow 
somebody to propose a separate resolution about the 
length of time, I shall support Mr, Mulvey. 

Vet.-Captain RayMonp :—What is the session ? Is it 
the year’s study ? 

Mr. Hunt1ne :—No, a winter or summer session. We 
want something that will define it. 

Mr. Mutvey :—I suggest that by the permission of the 
Council I shall alter the resolution _so as to state thats 
session shall consist of 30 weeks “xclusive of holidays, 
and you can divide it into what terms you like. 

Mr. Hunrine :—The length of the session is the only 
matter in controversy, and we might just as well leave out 
the words I have mentioned and pass the rest upon Ww 
everybody is agreed, and then as a separate motion settle 


| the length of the session. 


Mr. Stupson :—I thiak Mr. Mulvey’s suggested alter- 
tion makes the thing very clear; what he desires is 
insist upon the student having 30 weeks tuition during 
one year. 

r. Hountixe :—It does not show what tuition a stt- 
dent has in the slightest. A man may have 60 W 
with one lecture a week, 30 weeks with two lectures ® 
week, or 15 weeks with 5 lectures a week. What has the 
the session to do with tuition. . 

Prof. McFapyean :—I think there would be 4 grt 
deal of force in that suggestion if the proposer wer ts 
alter the definition, but since we have no definition % 
the length of the session it falls to the ground. em 
is some question as to the legality of Mr. Mulvey’ ' 
ing his own resolution, I will move as an amendmen 
that the alteration be in the following words : . Rae . 
student shall be eligible for the first examination tive 
he has attended at least one session of 30 weeks ex 
of holidays at the same College or school.” 

Gen. Sir Freperick FirzWyeram : this College 


pg this College expects the students to be under their 


inciple of Mr. Mulvey’s motion. Surely if t 
has right to fix the number of years that students shall 
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study it must have the right to fix the number of weeks 
that the student shall study in one year—one necessarily 
follows the other. My own opinion is that the 30 weeks 
is less than it ought to be in the course of the year, and 
I do not know any educational establishment in which 
the period of study is so short. I support the principle 
of this College defining the period of study, and I think 
it should be at least 32 weeks. Then there is a question 
about the word “session.” I should rather be inclined 
to say that the period of study at a recognise] school 
“shall not be less than,” and so on. - 

Mr. Stimpson :—-I will second the amendment. 

Mr. Hunting :-—May [ ask whether in case a man has 
been ill for a sufficient number of days during the session 
to prevent carrying this out the principals will take care 
not to allow him to go up for examination. 

Professor McFapygan :—Certainly not, he has atten- 
ded notwithstanding his illness. 

Mr. Huntrine :—Why the exception about the 
holidays ? 

Professor McFapygan :—Because a holiday is quite 
a different thing altogether. We do not define the length 
of the session if we do not exclude holidays. It will be 
possible for one school to begin in September and end 
at the same time as other schools, and still dismiss their 
students for six or eight weeks during the term. 

The amendment was then put and carried, and on 
being put as a substantive motion it was also agreed to. 

Mr. Mutvey :—-I1 now move clause 2, “ That no stu- 
dent shall be eligible for the second examination until he 
has attended at least one session of 30 weeks after pass- 
ing the first examination. 

Mr. TriaGER seconded the motion. 

Professor McFapyan :--I rise rather to make a sug- 
gestion than to move an amendment, because I am not 
at all sure that the suggestion will prove acceptable to 
the majority of the Council. It is this, that we should 
make this read: “ That no student shall be eligible for 
the second examination until he has attended two 
Sessions of not less than 30 weeks each.” That may 
appear at first sight to be the same thing, but it is in 

reality very different. It would mean that a student 
could pass within the prescribed period of four sessions 
although he had been rejected once, provided he had 
attended the course of instruction and exhibited at the 
examination table the necessary amount of knowledge. 
This is the rule which applies to the study of medicine. 
A medical student at present must spend five years in 
his studies, but he may during the course of those five 
years be rejected two or three times and still pass within 
be five years. The effect of the rule as proposed would 
be this, that when a student is rejected in his first exam- 
luation he has to spend another whole session for his 
second, but if the rule were altered as I have suggested 

— go up before the expiration of a full session. I 

- re like to point out that the effect of increasing the 

a, for four years and insisting on a full session after 
“ch rejection would have the effect of making it nearly as 
‘ eult for the average student to get through his study 
os ey medicine as it is in the case of human 
pe cine. The average curriculum will be five years at 

y a and that is not the intention I am sure. 

Pen BERTHY :—May ask Professor Mc- 
vias if it is not left in the medical examinations 
of she dy adhe as to how long or how short the period 

McFavygan :—-It is not the period of study 
in the se but the period of study after passing 
under 4; of a rejected student that is the thing that is 

Vet discussion, 
i :—I think the subject which 

8 very lo c¥adyean has brought forward is one that not 

was deciaaw:.'8° Wa8 gone into very deeply by us and 

i a sense adverse to his desires at present. 
esires at p 


Professor Wattry:—If Mr. Mulvey’s motion were 
carried would that effect men already in the Colleges 
under the old system? Are you going to make it retro- 
spective ? 

Mr. Moutvey :—No. 

Professor Watiey :—You do not interfere with the 
men in the Colleges who have come in under the three 
years system. 

Mr. Mutvey :—They must attend a session of 30 
weeks. 

Professor WaLLEY :—Before going up again? 

Mr. Moutvey :—Yes. 

Professor WALLEY :—You have already on your books 
a bye-law to the effect that a man who has passed the 
first shall be entitled to present himself for the second b 
studying two terms. Are you going to do away wit 
that regulation as applied to the old men ? 

Mr. Mutvey :—I simply make it prospective. I want 
the length of time defined. 

Professor Wa.LEey :—Were it otherwise it would do a 
gross injustice to the men. 

Professor McFapyran :—I move an amendment in the 
following words: “That for rule 14 on page 73 the fol- 
lowing be substituted, ‘ ‘That no student shall be eligible 
for the second examination until he has attended two 
sessions of no less than 30 weeks each exclusive of holi- 
days at the same College or school.’”’ It is in identical 
terms with the resolution passed in reference to the first 
examination. 

Mr. Huntine :—That cannot be brought forward 
without three month’s notice on the Board; it alters the 
principle of this amendment. 

Professor McFapyran :—I submit to the solicitor 
whether it does so. 

Mr. Tuatcner :—I should say that it does not, it is 
simply an alteration in the terms, the spirit of the amend- 
ment is the same. 

Mr. Huntine :—It alters the whole principle of the 
siudent’s relation to his teacher and to his College. I 
object entirely to such a misconstruction. 

Professor McFapyean :—I admit that it affects the 
length or period of study, but it effects no revolution, it 
alters no principle. 

Mr. Huntine :—What is the resolution for ? 

Professor McFapyEan :—To alter the length of the 
period of study after rejection. 

Mr, Huntine :—That is an important principle. 

Mr. TriacEerR :—I entirely agree with Mr. Hunting in 
this, if you pass this you are taking away from some of 
the students a privilege which they now possess. If you 
do so they cannot go up at Christmas. They must wait 
30 weeks instead of being able to go up before. 

Professor McFapyzan :—It is not intended to be 
retrospective. 

Mr. TriccEerR :—But it is taking away from the stu- 
dents a privilege which they uow possess. 

Mr. HuntiNne :—It is altering the whole principle of 
the examination. 

General Sir Freperick FitzWycaram :—A very few 
years ago we had three examinations a year, a student 
could go up for re-examination four months after he had 
failed. It seems to me that was a very good and sensible 
plan, Ishall be very glad to see three examinations in a 
year. I think they are wanted, so that a student if 
plucked once ought to be able to go up in less time than 
a@ year. 

Mr. TriccEeR :—This resolution will prevent that. 

Prof. Epgar :—May I ask Prof. McFadyean whether 
the addition he proposes does not alter the existing con- 
ditions under which a student goes up for examination. 
If aman going up for class A in April is plucked in 
botany, when he ‘presents himself for re-examination 
does he not have to go over and pass all the subjects 
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subjects instead of four. 


Prof. McFapygan :—Yes. 

Prof. Engar :—Do you propose to alter that. 

Prof. McFapygan :—I do not propose to alter the 
examination in any respect, not the studies. 

Mr. Huntine :—But the time of study. 

Professor Enaar :—Then you have to examine in six 


Prof. McFapyzan :—Not concurrently, the student is 
by the existing regulation compelled to study subjects in 
which he may have got a good mark, and I say this regu- 
lation would permit him to study the subjects in which 
he is defective and to keep up his knowledge of the 
other subjects, and also to begin the study of the subjects 
for the next examination. The study of medicine proves 
that it is possible and even common, and if it can be 
done in medicine I do not see why the veterinary stu- 
dent should not have the same opportunity. 

Mr. Huntine :—It opens up the principle of passing 
one subject at atime. (No, no.) 

Prof. Pensertuy :—Of learning one subject at a time, 
but not passing. 

Prof. Watitey:—I second the amendment, and I 
endorse every word that Prof. McFadyean has said. I 
will go further and say that if men are studying subjects 
concurrently that do not even belong to the first year in 
which they are studying that it opeus their minds a vast 
deal more than when they are “cribbed, cabined and 
confined” to the subjects of one session. I have long 
held myself that it is a very great hardship upon a stu- 
dent if after having passed in two subject and being re- 
jected in one, say at Christmas, he is kept back for the 
whole year before he can again present himself for his 
next examination. 

Professor PensertHY :—If a man has not sufficient 
ability to pass the first examination after atterding one 
course it would not do him any harm to have a little 
longer time for the next examination, at any rate not so 
much harm as would be done by cramming him up with 
subjects at atime. That is the view I take 
of it. 


Prof. Wattgy :—You do not cram him, you simply,| as 


allow him to attend lectures on the subjects. I maintam 
that it expands his mind, and I know as a matter of 
experience that the man who does it is always the bést 
man. 

Mr. Huntine :—And yet you hold that it does not 
alter the principle of our regulation. % 
_Mr. Trigger :—I submit you cannot do it without 
giving notice. 
Mr. Muuvey:—In that case I will adhere to the 
original resolution. 7 
Prof. McFapyzan :—I submit to the solicitor whether 
my amendment is not in order. If it is I will move it, . 
ang PrestpeNnt :—The solicitor advises me that it is in 
order. 
Prof. McFapygan :—Then I move the amendment. 
Mr. Huntine :—I rise to a point of order. Is the 
solicitor to be taken as omnipotent on this point with- 
out explaining why he thinks this and the other? I-.ask 
the solicitor to tell us why he says you can alter an 
amendment that has been put up here for three months 
and introduce a new principle. If that can be done I 
an concerning the washing and 

eu introduce something about the politi 
or thing you like. 

r, THATCHER :—{ think you beg the question, 
say that it is a new principle, that is the point a 
ean is introducing a inci it i i 
r. Huntine :—Mr. Mulvey’s resolution was t 

a word and to get rid of the two terms. Wobety ob 


Professor McFapygan :—Mr. Mulvey stated that his 
object was to define the terms. I say this is defining the 
term in one way. Mr. Mulvey defines it as of a certain 
length and my amendment is to define it as of another 
length in certain circumstances. 

he amendment was then put to the Council: “ That 
no student shall be eligible for the second examination 
until he has attended two sessions of not less than 30 
weeks each exclusive of holidays at the same College or 
school.” 

Ten hands were held up for the amendment and nine 
against it. On a division being called for by Mr. Mul- 
vey, the President declared that 11 were in favour of the 
amendment and 10 against. The amendment therefore 
was carried. 

Vet.-Capt. RaymMonp moved that the names should be 
taken down in accordance with the regulations of the 
bye-laws. 

Mr. TrigcEer seconded the motion. He certainly 
wished to record that he did not vote for the amend- 
ment. - 
Mr. THatcHeR on being appealed to said that there 
was no regulation in the bye-laws providing for the tak- 
ing down of names of those who voted. 

Prof. WaLLEy moved that the Council proceed to the 
next business. 

Mr. Simpson seconded. 

On a vote being taken, the amendment to proceed with 
the next business was carried by 12 to 5. 

On Professor McFadyean’s amendment being put as 4 
substantive motion 9 voted in its favour and 1() against 
it. 

The motion was declared to be lost. 
Prof. Wattey:—I really do not understand this 
waste of time. You have passed the amendment and 
then immediately afterwards a different result is 
arrived at. 

Mr. Huntine :—You know what it shows, don’t you! 
Prof. FapyEaNn :— What is the result ? 


by Mr. Mulvey is annulled. = 
f. McFapyean :—It is most ridiculous ! 
Mr. Tuarcuzr: -The amendment is proposed and 
carried, and that being done the resolution is done with. 
Then the amendment is brought forward as a substan- 
tive resolution and that is lost t the whole thing 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. Motvey :—It has rendered it all useless, and 
therefore it is unnecessary for me to proceed with clause 
3. Iwill leave the matter as it stands, and give notice 
that at the next meeting I shall propose clauses 2 and 3. 


A PLEA FoR “ ConsIDERATION.” 


Mr, W. Huntine moved “ That bye-law 35 be are 
ded in relation to Mr. Evander Brown so as to — 
him to be examined for his diploma at Christmas n° 
instead of in May.” He said Mr. Evander Brown came 
over here holding the diploma of the Bombay a 
inary School. He was under the impression that ho “ 
ing that diploma he would be let off his attendance © 
College for one session, and his reason for thinking © 
was that a custom, although I believe illegal, h tor's 
in vogue some years of permitting men holding 4 doc a 
degree or other veterinary degrees to have only ~ 
sessions instead of three, and to be allowed to ed 
for their second and third examinations. The differen’ 
to him will be this: he does not wish to avoid pri orist : 
examinations, but if he is permitted to go UP at “Army. 
mas he will get his diploma in time to go into toe ion 
If he is not permitted to go up for his next — . 
earlier than is allowed by the present bye-laws Bt Tj, 
too old to go into the Army. Prof. Steel u fost maa 
trusting in the usages then in force of allowing 


dreamt it had anything to do with th 
tion, or the time, or the arrangement “ method of eduea- 


a shortened period, had not exactly pledged his 


Mr. TuatcHerR :—The result is that the second clause 
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but had given this ¢entleman to understand that he 
would be allowed to go up for his diploma in two exam- 
inations instead of three. He is a man who has obtain- 
eda diploma there with honours, he has taken his class 
prizes and has not failed in anything he has attempted 
since he visited the London School. All I ask is that 
these regulations be in his case suspended so as to enable 
him to go up some few months earlier than he otherwise 
would be permitted to do. 

Prof. McFapyEANn :—lI beg to second the motion. 

Mr. TriccerR :-—When I first saw the resolution I 
looked upon it as a dangerous precedent, but after the 
explanation given by Mr. Hunting I shall not vote 
against the motion. I think a case has been made out 
for the consideration of the Council. 

Prof, Epcar:—I submit that the Council has no right 
to allow sentiment to over-rule principle. I sympathise 
very deeply with Mr. Brown, but if concessions are to be 
made for every individual who happens to find himself in 
an unfortunate position it will be opening the door a 
| great deal too wide. We cannot be responsible for any 
: misunderstanding which existed in the mind of Mr. 
Brown, and if we allow this bye-law to be rescinded and 
allow him to come forward, there is still another contin- 
: gency which might possibly stop him, namely, that he 
might be rejected in his examination, and in that case 
we should have compromised our principle while he would 


h have received no benefit. 

Mr, Huntine :--What principle is it ? 
a _Prof. Epcar :—The principle is this, that we have no 
" right to alter the fundamental laws of this College for 


the sake of individuals. If there is any law which 


appears harsh agaiust any individual let it be altered for 
is the benefit of the majority. I believe Professor Walley 
d made a proposal very similar to this, which was nega- 
is tived by the Council, some twelve or eighteen months 
ago. 
i! Mr. Hartiey:-—May I ask whether there is any 


ee a of modifying the rule as to age for entering 


y: 
# Mr, Mutvey :—It is in the hands of the Director- 
General, 
id Mr. Simpson :—There seems to be no good reason why 
h. we should make an exception in the case of this gentle- 
n- : man. He knew perfectly well when he attended the 
ag Bombay College that it was not a College recognised by 
us. His best way would be to memorialise the War 
nd Office in order to make an exception in his case. 
se Phi Watiey :—-Some years ago we did admit students 
ice a “ the Colonial Colleges, and this Council allowed us 
3. it 080. The thing was gone into by a committee, and 
it Was pointed out that these men were actually coming 
here aud passing their examinations, even after attend- 
n- ing our schools, at less tees than our own men. We put 
nit 4 stop to that entirely, and the fact that we had done so 
ext Was made public all over the world. 


t. TRIGGER :--As the Army law i 
' R : y law is not unalterable 
I think the leniency to this gentleman should come from 
em and not from us, 


+he motion was th 


Tu 
ELEctiIon oF EXAMINERS FOR THE FELLOWSHIP 


Prof DEGREE. 

arra :—Owin 

Tabgements g to some change in our 


we find ourselves in a difficulty, we are 

inthe fellowship examiners. Bye-law 39 a “ That 
court of = of July the Council shall appoint a special 
oF us to oR etc.” In order to make it possible 
is bye-lawe Fellowship examiners it is necessary that 
“ That bye-] should be suspended. I therefore propose, 
ion of oo. -¥ 39 be suspended for the purpose of elec- 


cunnot do it un 


is sug ‘or the Fellowship degree.’’ Unless it. 
Dended we til next July, and it is | 


highly necessary that we should proceed immediately 
with the election. 

Mr. Lawson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Simpson :—It should be stated for what length of 
time this should be suspended. As it stands it is for now 
or for ever. 

Prof. PenBErtHy :—It may be suspended for six 
months. 

Mr. Mutvey :—To put it in order I will propose an 
amendment, “That bye-law 39 be suspended for six 
months for this purpose. 

Mr. Simpson seconded the motion. 

Prof. PenBERTHY said he was quite willing to accept 
the amendment. 

The amendment “ That bye-law 39 be suspended for 
six months for the purpose of election of examiners for 
the Fellowship degree ” was then agreed to. 

The Presmpent :—As we shall have to have a special 
meeting within 14 days to confirm the alterations in the 
bye-laws,I propose to bring on the election of the Fellow- 
ship examiners at that special meeting. 

Prof. PeNBERTHY:-—May we still nominate candi- 
dates ? 

The PresipENt :—The advertisement stated that the 
nomination list was to be closed on the 31st of last 
month, but if any nominations are sent in I shall receive 
them, and when the election takes place I shall ask the 
Council if they will allow the names to be put in. 

In answer to a request from Mr. Simpson, the names 
of those gentlemer already nominated were read :— 
Prof. Macqueen nominated by Prof. Edgar 


Prof. W. Duguid J. F. Simpson 

Dr. Geo. Flemin J. F. Simpson 

Prof. Woodroffe Hill ,, pa Prof. Axe & J. R. Cox 
Prof, Axe W. J. Mulvey 
Captain Smith W. J. Mulvey 

Prof. Pritchard J. R. Cox 

Mr. Finlay Dun na T. A. Dollar 


Professor PeENBERTHY asked if there was any objection 
to nominating additional candidates. 

The PreEsipent:—We have advertised that we close 
the list on the 31st inst. If I have any other names 
sent I shall submit them to the Council. 

Prof. PENBERTHY :—I should suggest that we advertise 
it again. I personally want to nominate somebody, and 
I should not do so unless the whole profession had an 
equal right with myself. 

The Soxicrror :—The wording of the bye-law is that 
every candidate for the place of examiner must be 
nominated in writing to the Secretary at least 14 days 
before the election takes place. 

‘Prof. Watitey :—If the election is to be within 14 
days it is too late to advertise again. 

The Prestpent :—We have eight candidates. I think 
it was advertised in one periodical for four weeks, and this 
is the result of the advertisement in a paper having 
the “ largest circulation in the profession.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. TrieGER :—I think the election could be best 
taken at the next quarterly meeting. There will be no 
hardship, because until the new Fellowship examiners 
are appointed the old ones remain in office. 

Mr. Huntine :—It seems that by some strange omis- 
sion we did not appoint the Fellowship examiners in 
July. Clearly the principle upon which these men were 
appointed was that they were elected fora year, and that 
they should be reappointed every year. If a mistake 
has occurred by which we cannot appoint them to-day as 
intended, | think the sooner they are reappointed the 
better. 

The PresipeENt :—1 am informed that several appli- 
cants for the Fellowship have been told that an examina- 
tion will take place in December, and the book says that 
it shall do so. 

Prof, Pensertuy :—I should like to propose that the 
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election be deferred to the next quarterly meeting. Mr. 
Hill tells me that he has only two applicants, and a third 
uncertain one and the examinations cannot be held until 
he has four. I daresay these men ,would not be at all 


_gorry to have another three months for study. 


Mr. Tuarcuer :--Before any; resolution of this kind 
is proposed, you will kindly look at the regulation that 
has been passed by the Council with regard to the Fellow- 
ship examinations. 

Prof. Eogar :—It says definitely that the examination 
shall be held in December. 

Mr. TuatcuEer :—These are the words, “ There shall 
be at least two examinations held during the year, in the 
months of May and December. 


The subject then ——. 
On the motion of Mr. Mutvey, seconded by Prof. 


WALLEY, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 
and the Council adjourned. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the above Society 
poe place on Wednesday, October 25th, Mr. Wild in the 
chair. 

The usual business having been proceeded with, the 
election of officers for the ensuing year took place. 
Professor McFadyean was unanimously elected president, 
Professor Shave re-elected treasurer, Professor Hobday 
was elected hon. sec., and Mr. R. Over was elected assis- 
tant hon. sec. Twelve vice-presidents were then elected 
and the proceedings terminated with hearty votes of 
thanks to the retiring officers for the excellent manner in 
which they had fulfilled their duties. 

R. Over, Assist. Hon. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ON ANATOMICAL STUDY. 


Extracts from an Address delivered to the Medical Society 
of University College, London. 


By Avex. Macauister, D.Sc., M.D., LL.D., F.RS., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 


The student of medicine at the present day has a 
grievous burden laid upon him. He is expected in the 
short space of five years to master the principles and 
details of the five preliminary sciences—physics, chemis- 
try, biology, anatomy, and physiology—to become pro- 
ficient in the four more purely professional subjects— 
pathology, bacteriology, pharmacology, and therapeutics 

_ —to invade the domain of the lawyer in the study of 

and — himself expert in the 
plications o ese to the i : 

mae and surg practical branches of 

_ There is also this farther complication j 
tional outlook that the amount of in 
branches is rapidly growing. This advancement of learn 
ing has led to a necessary division of labour in out 
medical schools—a differentiation of teachers con u ; 
on the specialisation of subjects, so that the stadent “i 
ten an anatomist, in biology by 

n chemist i 
the ap of and so on through 

_ Theoretically, the plan of this arran i 
of perfection, and result—the ideal 
marvellous man of erudition and skill with whom wr 


are familiar in novels, who combines the omniscience of 
an Admirable Crichton with the astuteness of a Sherlock 
Holmes. But, unfortnnately, in the practical working 
of our system there is one drawback—human receptivity 
is a limited quantity, for many a conscientious student 
has discovered frem sad experience that the brain is as 
impatient of a as the stomach. Here we are 
brought face to face with areal and growing difficulty, 
and eventually we must come to a deadlock, unless some 
satisfactory measure of reform in our method of educa- 
tion be devised. 

The fundamental consideration which should be the 
guide of all medical teachers, and oeeeny of all those 
authorities whose business it is to plan curricula and to 
arrange for qualifying examinations, is the clear percep- 
tion of the central aim of.all medical study, which is the 
relief and prevention of disease and of suffering among 
men. Our profession, as a profession, exists solely to 
this end, to which all the branches. of knowledge in the 
curriculum are ancillary. 

It is at this point that our present system is liable to 
fail. The sciences which form parts of the medical curricu- 
lum may be viewed from two distinct standpoints, the 
academic or that of pure knowledge, and the practical or 
that of their relation to the art of healing. Scientific 
truth viewed in the former aspect is interesting for its 
own sake ; viewed in the latter it is interesting only for 
the sake of its utility. The specialist sees his own 
science chiefly from the former point of view. To him 
the proper discharge of his duty means the teaching of 
his science as it is known tohim, and it cannot appear 
otherwise than a degradation to be compelled to teach it 
by schedule or in any such imperfect form as must of 
necessity rob it of its completeness and of much of its 
interest. This view commands our heartiest respect, 
especially in the cases of anatomy and physiology, for 
if there be any subjects in the course with which 
practitioner requires to be especially conversant, they 
are these twin sciences. But even here we are col- 
fronted with that psychological deadlock, the imposs- 
bility of mastering all the details included in thes 
subjects. 

It comes, then, to this, that ynder the pressure of 
concurring and conflicting intérests, the preliminary 
sciences cannot be taught in their entirety ; and asit # 
plain that the most judicious care must needs be exe 


_| in the selection of the portions of each which should 


obligatory on the student, we are forced to give somé 
answer to the very practical questions. (2) How much 
each must the student know? (b) and how is he # 
learn it ? ’ 

We are concerned now with the answer to thee 
questions only so far as they apply to anatomy. 
unnecessary to spend tine in insisting upon the import- 
ance of its place in the course, as constituting the very 
foundation of medical science. The words of our ear < 
English anatomical writer, Vicary, are as true to-day 
they were when written : “The Chirurgeon must ae 
the Anatomie, for al authors write against those surg 
that worke in man’s body not knowing the Anatomie; 
for they be likened to a blind man that cutteth 
tree, for he taketh away more or less than he ou” | 
doo. And here note well the saying of Gale, i 
prince of philosophers, in his Estories, that it 581", 
ble for a surgion not knowing the Anatomie to co 
man’s body without error, as it is for a blind 
carve an image and make it perfyt. 

Until a little more than a quarter of 4 cantury 7 


anatomy occupied a unique position in the rao 

the medical student. In all other departments foachef of 
alternative but blindly to accept the dictum eyes and 
textbook. Here alone he was trained to use pao the 
his hands ; here alone he was educated - his sense 
impressions made by the objects of his study © 
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into words, enabling him to check the descriptions in his 
books or those taught in the lecture room by comparing 
the realities under his hands with the verbal accounts or 
them given by his teachers. In the dissecting room 
every student was an investigator. In this way practical 
anatomy was a discipline of incalculable value, for not 
only was the knowledge acquired an end in itself, but 
the method whereby it was gained was the most valuable 

of the entire medical training. Physics, which was 
no part of the curriculum in my student days, is now the 
subject of a laboratory course; so is chemistry, so is 
biology, so is histology, sois physiology. Each of these 
is not only taught in the lecture room, but the laboratory 
course of each is a practical drill. In this respect anat- 
omy has lost its singularity, as it is no longer the sole 
subject learned by the method of gage experiment. 

Not that it is yet quite supersede 
its sister subjects. I believe that a training in careful 
dissection is still the best discipline whereby the student 
can acquire neatness of manipulation and thoroughness 
in experimental work ; and, per contra, the vile habit of 
scamping work acquired by lazy and careless dissectors 
is certain to be carried by them into the other depart- 
ments of their study. 

Viewed as a discipline and training in method, anat- 
omy is still of pre-eminent importance to the student so 
far as his study is practical, but no farther So long as 
it trains him to see things with his own eyes and not with 
those of his teachers, so long as he is made to use his own 
hands and not to stand idly by while the demonstrator 
does the work, so leng as he carries on his work in a 
critical spirit, not will 
book until he verifies them by comparison with the facts 
—under these conditions there is no part of the modern 
curriculum from which the student benefits intellectually 
and morally so much as from his practical training in 


anatomy. 


Having said this by way of preface, let us now endeavour 
to answer the two great questions which the exigencies 
of the time have set before us. It is quite plain from 
What has been said of the growth of knowledge in -auat- 
omy, that it is only the privilege of the few to keep up 
with that progress, and that consequently some definite 
Principles should be formulated to guide the anatomical 
studies of the many. We shall find it most convenient 
toreverse the order of the problems and to take in the 
first place that of method. 


How SHovnp a Srupent Learn nis Anatomy ? 


Whatever 


the student 
that his kno 
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nat which is that everything exposed has to be 
named. 
Tue or NaMEs. 


There are different opinions er.tertained by teachers as. 
to the best kind of guide to be provided for the student 
in his dissection. One plan is to use a concise book of 
directions in the dissecting room, and not to read the 
account of the part fully until afterwards; but even 
though the directory be a good one, like the admirable 
manuals of Cleland and Bardeleben, the student who 
adopts this plan is sure to miss many important points 
at every stage of his work. For the trained observer, 
who notes down at each step everything which he sees, 
this method is good, and will eventually make him a good 
anatomist, but it takes time. For the ordinary student, 
who knows not for what to look, or what points to notice 
concerning the structures which he has exposed, I am 
convinced that the plan is a bad one, and oe entails a 
harmful dependence on the demonstrator. For him the 
book to be used in the dissecting room should be a full 
description containing every particular which is verifiable 
by the eye, so that these may be observed on the spot, 
where alone they can be profitably learned. 

It is owing largely to this system of trusting to learn 
about things at home that the student so often falls into 
the fatal mistake of confounding the learning of names 
with the learning of the things named. It is deplorable 
how much the committing to memory of names and of 
formule is supposed to be the chief thing required in 
learning anatomy. The student at the outset of his 
career must realise that he cannot become an anatomist 
by learning off crambooks by heart. Names are necessary 
to enable us to speak and read concerning the things of 
anatomy ; they aid us in recalling to memory parts and 
their relations ; they should enable us to retain clear 
ideas as to the nature of things ; but unless each name 
conjures up before the imagination the definite thing 
named they are useless. 

We must recognise a certain arbitrary element in 
nomenclature, and this leads to confusion when in 
different books the usage of words is dissimilar. It is 
here that the importance of such a convention as that 
recently inaugurated in Germany becomes apparent. 
Attention has been called lately to the vagueness of the 
boundaries of the region of the abdomen, and it has been 
shown that the accounts of these given in the different 
text books are hopelessly at variance. If such boun- 
daries are to have any clinical value it is plainly of im- 
portance that they should be definite, accurate, and 
universally appreciated in terms of equal comprehension, 
and I, for one, am ready to agree to the decision of any 
convention which shall, with due care, recommend any 
one set of definite boundaries. 

The average medical student has a ravenous appetite 
fur names. While examining recently in a northern 
university, one of the questions | set related to the chorda 
tympani nerve, and I observed in the papers of two score 
of student that whatever part of the anatomy of that 
nerve they did not know, they were all aware that it 
escaped through the canal of Huguier. It mattered little 
that only a small percentage knew what that canal really 
is. I need hardly remind you that there is in general 
no such canal as an independent passage. This canal 
illustrates the puint at issue—how much more easy it is 
to learn a name than to know the thing named. 

Tue or SecrionaL Srupy. 

The third stage of study is the comparison of the part 
dissected with the same region as shown in frozen sec- 
tions. One school of teachers tells us that dissection is 
the only way to learn anatomy, but there are some things 
dissection cannot do. It cannot show you the relations 
of undisturbed parts, which is of the very essence of 
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‘when he opens the body cavities, must displace the 


art of taking parts asunder ; it is essentially analytic. 
When carried out properly, dissection is the art of re- 
moving the connective tissue from around parts so that 
they can be severally seen. The most skilful anatomist,’ 


viscera in relation to the landmarks, and caunot avoid 
doing this to such an extent that, like the fallen Humpty- 
Dumpty, all the members of the Anatomical Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland cannot put them back agaiu as 
they were before. Here the careful comparison of our 
dissections with the sections of undisturbed parts comes 
to our aid. These sections are not mere superfluities— 
ornamental adjuncts to a dissecting room; they are 
necessary parts of the teaching apparatus in any properly 
equipped school. If sections are not available, properly 
constructed models of them are the next best thing to 
help us. Inarecently published pamphlet an eminent 
anatomist has rediculed the use of these by saying that 
the parts as seen in the models do not correspond tv the 
— as seen in the dissecting room. And he is right ; 

or we see the parts in the anatomy room not as they 
were, but as our disturbance has made them. Dissection 
is the only way of learning structure and details ; sec- 
tional study is the only way of learning relations. 


THE VALUE or A Stupy or MorpuHo.oey.* 


The fourth and last stage, that of interpretation, re- 
vision, and reading, opens up an important general ques- 
tion, and with it we may with propriety consider the 
answer to our second problem, How much anatomy 
ought we to expect the average student to know? This 
is the last point which our time will now permit us to 
discuss. It practically resolves itself into an inquiry, 
How far should the ordinary student be instructed 
in the morphology of the parts with which he is en- 
gaged / 

Some anatomists regard morphology as a hindrance to 
the proper study of anatomy for medical students, and 
they blame the morphological method of teaching as one 
tending to diminish the attention paid by students to 
dissection. There is no doubt that the study of the 
human body from the morphological standpoint affects 
our en in viewing the component parts of that 
body. To the morphologist,. many facts which are of 

little practical importance are of the deepest interest. 
The vestigial cord in the fold of the pericardium is in a 
sense on the same platform as the superior vena cava, 
the ductus arteriosus as the arch of the aorta, and the 
vena azygos as the vena cava. But this is no real objec- 
tion to morphological iuterpretation. The anatomist 
does not regard the larger parts with lessened interest 

because he takes note of their poor relations ; and the 

morphological method in teaching, while it is as prac- 
tical as the old merely descriptive teaching used to be 
has in addition the advantage of investing the whole sub- 
ject with an interest which raises anatomy from the level 
of an engrossing handicraft, an art without a science, aud 
_ makes it a science as well as an art, an exercise of the 
understanding as well as a training of the senses, 
But if morphology invests some small things with’a 
larger interest, it helps us to put other and more trouble- 
some things iu their proper place of unimportance. Thus 
to the morphologist the muscles of the back naturally 
group themselves into easily remembered series whose 
component individual are of as little moment to him 

the surgeon ; and the number of 

acets On the carpal bones are of as little i 
ing 1t on its lowest ground morphol i 

the student of anatomy the ot 

memoria technica which he can have, infinitely better 


*Morphology is the study of the laws governing the form 


than any system of mnemonics can possibly be. It has 
been said that it gives the student more to remember, 
but it makes his work easier to be remembered. In 
place of a mass of detached facts it gives him a system, 
and instead of the common divergences from the usual 
arrangements being so many extra burdens o1. the 
memory, they are so many component elements in a 
unified knowledge. 

It may be said that in taking this view I am turning 
my back on the fundamental postulate of medical train- 
ing with which I started, but it is not so. Experience 
is showing us that the soundest practical anatomy for 
professional purposes can be more easily and more 
thoroughly learned by its being made intelligible and 
reasonable, so that even on the utilitarian principle we 
can defend morphological training. 


Tue ConuNDRUMS oF EXAMINERS. 


If we must diminish the burden on the students’ 
memory, let us lighten it of the unnecessary and use- 
less details into which our descriptions of muscular 
origins are at to ran. Andifin this connection the 
examiners in anatomy for professional qualifications 
were to make it a fundamental principle, in framing 
their questions, that nothing should be asked which had 
not some practical bearing, it would banish from the 
curriculum the necessity of committing to memory the 
answers to those needless conundrums which are useless 
alike to the surgical, medical, and scientific aspects of 
the subject. This would lighten the labours of the 
student in the best possible way, and make the anatoml- 
eal portion of his course a pleasant, intelligent, useful 
and efficient training, the memories of which would not 
begin to fade when he finally turns his back on his medi- 
cal school to engage in the serious responsibilities of his 
independent professional life. 


WHAT IS A QUACK? 


“ We very deeply deplore that that there exists a 
present no criminal law to preynt persons with such 
gross ignorance as the defendants from practising medi- 
cal surgery.” Such was the rider which the jury ¥ 
acquitted the Indian oculists yesterday appended to 
their verdict. The Common ‘Serjeant “entire.y 0} 
curred in it,’ and the opinion is widely expressed 
morning that the law against quacks might advantage 
ously be strengthened. At present a quack Hoe 
criminally prosecuted if he kills, but he is perfectly 
—so far as the criminal law is concerned—to apt 
This distinction seems not to commend itself to oo 
Common Serjeant or to the jury. Yet on era 
it will be found to have a good deal of sense in it. a 
ing is killing, but if a patient is only wounded, “pero 
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talk in medical circles may be accepted. Speak to any 
medical man you will of other medical men of repute or 
notoriety ; and will he not in all probability tell you 
that such and such an eminent physicion or surgeon is a 
terrible quack ? Much of the evidence in this “ Indian 
Oculist ” case has been painful to read. But it had a 
familiar sound, which somewhat puzzled us till we recalled 
the Mackenzie-Bergmann controversy. “The ignorant 
classes of the population ” ought to be protected, we are 


| body.” But ifthe poor, why uot Emperors also? If 
Mackenzie was right, Professor Von Bergmann was a 
sheer bungler. If Bergmann was right, Mackenzie was 
| asorry quack. Which of the two was right does not 
matter ; for on either theory the Emperor was subjected 
by qualified hands to treatment of which quite as hard 
things were said as of the Indian “quacks” at the Old 
Bailey. Such unedifying disputes are only to be expec- 
ted in the present imperfect stage of medical science ; 
but until that stage is passed, how is it possible to make 
quackery criminal ¢ 
Under these circumstances the exposure of a quack 
is, no doubt, a very salutary proceeding, but those very 
sanguine people—the Common Serjeaut, the jurymen, 
and the leader-writers—who suppose that it will have any 
appreciable effect upon quackery, are surely reckoning 
without human nature. There are two classes of people 
to whom the quack appeals, and both are likely to last 
for a great number of years to come. There are the 
ignorant to whom one doctor seems as good as anothcr, 
and there are the despairmg to whom the quack is a 
forlorn hope when they have suffered much of many 
physicians. The first have a rough-and-ready way of 
judging their medical attendant—whether professional 
or unprofessional—and that is generally by the amount 
of medicine which he supplies. The one question which 
thousands of poor people ask wheu they pay their six- 
penuy or ninepeuny fee at the “doctor’s shop” is 
whether the bottle that is given them represents good 
value for their money. We remember the case of a 
certain poor man who was making an experiment to test 
the rival merits of two practitioners. He had one 
to attend him in the morning and another in the evening 
—each, of course, unbeknown to the other. -His con- 
clusion at the end of a few weeks was that, though the 
Horning doctor charged ninepence and the evening 
doctor only sixpence, yet the first was really the cheaper, 
since he gave more medicine, and it had not to be taken 
. often. Some day, perhaps, we shall have the established 
octor as well as the established clergyman, and, indeed, 
oa as much to be said for State medicine as for a 
a church. Meanwhile, we can only rely upon the 
he Influence of the elementary schools, and hope that 
whak find time to teach the truth about the body as 
ooh € truth about the soul. For the other great 
ine uch supports the quack-the despairing and the 
parable—there is less hope. They have nothing to 
+a they argue, and they may as well try this last 
or that hey have read in the advertisements that this 
sufferer who “was given over by the doctors ” 
as found heali 
cure ealing at last in somebody’s infallible patent 
shes Fs their friends reading too, perhaps catch some 
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the most empirical of sciences, proceeds upon just lines, 
excluding none of the innumerable factors which are 
relevant to the health of the body, it will gradually drive 
him from the field.—The Westminster Gazette, Oct. 31, 
1893. 


A Veterinary Class for Madras Presidency. 


In a recent issue it was stated that the local Govern- 
ment had been requested by the Government of India 
to furnish proposals for the formation of a class at a 
convenient station in this Presidency for the instruction 
of officers and men in Veterinary matters. We now 
learn that the Military authorities have submitted to 
the local Government the necessary details for the for- 
mation of the class, and that it is expected that final or- 
ders on the subject will shortly issue. The Government 
of India particularly laid down that the class should be 
formed on the most suitable lines, and that the total 
annual expenditure ae account of the arrangements 
shonld not exceed Rs6,500. The estimate submitted 
shows that the new class can be worked at the limited 
cost, and it has been based on the lines of a Veterinary 
class which was in existence some years back at Lahore. 
It has been proposed that the class may be located at 
Bangalore, where a suitable class-room is available near 
the Station Veterinary Hospital and where arrangements 
can also be made for the accommodation of the students. 
For the present instruction could be imparted to twenty 
British officers, and ten British non-commissioned 
officers and men, and these numbers can, if desired, be 
extended. The Professor and Instructor of the class has 
been recommended for the grant of a staff pay of Rs.100 
per meusem, and the non-commissioned officer in atten- 
dance, Rs.45 per mensem. Au important fact has been 
put forward for the consideration of the Government of 
india in connection with these arrangements ; this is the 
necessity for a junior veterinary officer being detailed 
in addition to the present establishment at Bangalore to 
assist in carrying out the ordinary duties of the 
garrison.— Madras Times. 


Convictions of Veterinary Surgeons. 


At the recent Armagh Quarter Sessions a veterinary 
surgeon and his wife were indicted with assaulting Mrs. 
Thompson, formeriy of Derry, and the male prisoner's 
mother. The prisoners pleaded guilty.—Mr. Peel, the 
prisoners’ solicitor, pleading that if he had gone into the 
evidence for the defence it would have explained a great 
deal, but he did not do so, because it would not have 
secured an acquittal—His Honour, in sentencing the 
prisoners, declined to take into consideration any pleas 
put forward by Mr. Peel, as the law should not be a re- 
spector of persons, The unanimous decision of the 
Court was that the male prisoner be sentenced to twelve 
months and the female prisoner to four months with hard 
labour. 


Mr. Edward Thomas Coe, veterinary surgeon, of Alde- 
burgh, appealed against his conviction by the Aldeburgh 
magistrates for an assault on Harold E. Blockley, for 
which he was sentenced to one month’s hard labour. Mr. 
Blofeld, instructed by Mr. Arthur Newton, of Great 
Marlborough Street, appeared for the applicant; the 
Aldeburgh magistrates being unrepresented. After a 
patient hearing of all the circumstances of the assault, 
in which Mr. Blockley received some severe injuries by 
the breaking of his eye-glasses, the Court unanimously 
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appeared in your valuable journal. Being a younger 


Sir, CASTRATION. 
I have been rather interested in reading the numerous 
articles on the subject of castratioh which have recently 


member of the profession, my experience necessarily is 
not so great as the larger number of your correspondents, 
but I feel convinced there is no better plan of castrating 
colts than is adopted in the practice of Mr. Olver, of 
Truro, with whom I am an assistant. We put on an 
ordinary cireingle, which afterwards is strapped to the 
rope neck piece at the withers, where the side lines 
divide. These pass on either side of the colt—not be- 
tween the forelegs, and are returned from the hind legs 
to eyelets near the top of the neck piece. The advan- 
tage of this is that you can get the hind legs much higher 
up when the colt is fixed. The ropes are then pulled in 
opposite directions, which enables you to cast any colt in 
the smallest possible space. Iam not aware that this 
method of casting is common. 

The ecraseur is used, and as time and safety are of 
importance to operator and colt, I will state an instafice 
in which we canght, cast, and castrated five colts varying 
in age from three years to one, in one hour and a quar- 
ter. *ince then | have seen the owner who said they did 
remarkably well. 

We have castrated a large number of colts this year 
with success in every instance. 

Truro, Oct. 26th, 1893. Rosperr Younes, M.R.C.V.S. 

Sir, EXAMINATION MARKS. eee 

Referring to your article on “ Examination Marks ” 
in last week’s Veterinary Record, I am rather surprised at 
your lending your editorial support to such a rough and 
ready system of marking candidates as that which ob- 

tains at present at the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

eons, a system of which I believe this important exam- 
ining body still retains the somewhat unenviable mono- 
poly. In my opinion this system of marking candidates 

y the terms “very good,” “good,” “ sufficient” and 

“bad” can only be defended as agaiust the system of 
marking by numbers on the reasoning of an old conser- 
vative parson friend of mine, whose motto was“ old things 
are good”—a principle which if put into universal 
application would obviously include eggs as well as port 
wine. 
_ Taking the written examination first. A good answer 
is in general made up of a number of statements con- 
sisting of observations made as the result of experiments 
—the experiment may consist of examining a bone, 
dissecting a plant, or performing some chemical opera- 
tion—and involves the drawing of inference, of greater or 
less complexity. It is next to impossible for the human 
mind to value the answer asawhole. The answer must 
be separated into its various parts and a definite value 
assigned to each part. The sum of these values repre- 
sents the total value of the aaswer, and the examiner 
_ @an conscientiously by this method either reject or pass 

a candidate, or lace him among the “ very good” or 

“good.” With the system of marking without numbers 

there must be many a candidate on the borderland of 

“sufficient” who is either rejected or passed accordin 

to the general impression made on the mind of the exam- 

iners, aud candidates ought not to be either rejected or 
passed on conclusions drawn from general impressions/ 

With regard to the oral examination it is difficult to 
assign numbers in this with the same degree of accuracy 
as in the written, but a man who is accustomed to aa 
by numbers is more likely to approxi 

to th i . pproximate more closely 

e candidate’s real worth than the man who so to 
speak values loosely and on what, as I have said before 
> 


of marks for a pass, it is quite clear that something of 
the kind must be done, though it must be admitted that 
it is difficult to draw a head and fast line, and a small 
margin might be allowed for the discretion of the exam- 
iners to decide in such cases, say where the superior 
merit of one answer might be placed against the in- 
feriority of another, or where a candidate has done very 


well in other subjects though has just failed to attain the a 
minimum limit in one. Such a case may be described as 
one of common sense guided by numbers. 
In conclusion I not only contend that the method of 7 
marking by numbers is the better method, but that the 
alternative method is intrinsically bad, and fails in many 
instances to give the candidate simple justice—in fact, 
that under it candidates pass who ought not to pass, th 
and fail where they should pass.— Faithfully yours, to 
H. Somervituiz“, Examiner in Chemistry. to 
22, Walpole Street, S.W. : st 
\ in 
‘LEGALISED QUACKERY. we 
Sip, Se 
The jury in the case of the Indian oculists were com- ge 
pelled in the present state of the law to return a verdict thi 
of “Not Guilty” but to this they add the following 
rider “ The jury deeply deplore that there exists at the mtn 
present time no criminal law to prevent persons with So 
such gross ignorance as the Wa ait from practising Jus 
medical surgery.” Apropos of this matter may I sug- wal 
gest that in the event of an alteration of the law, in re vas 
medical surgery, that veterinary surgery may be also cha 
included in the same manner. Ducking, cutting the defi 
lampas and burning them, and numerous other things int 
are frequently done by unqualified and ignorant persons. Pe 
Yours faithfully, 
VETERINARY SURGEONS EVIDENCE IN COURT. 
Sir, 
1 most thoroughly agree with what “ Honesty” ss the 
ing the above in your last impression, except that appr 
I think collective effort would be more eftectual in stop und 
ping the obnoxious practice than individual effort, by tl 
for that reason I would suggest that a “ Veteriualy and 
Animal Protection Society ” »shgnid be formed. Such 4 evid 
Society would most materially strengthen and encot 
individual effort in defending and protecting 42! A 
against the wanton abuse of unscrupulous people. y and 
it is the bounden duty of every veterinary surgeon 10 ‘sta, 
protect animals as far as possible from cruelty or Ut Surge 
necessary pain as well as from disease. If he ne? be dama 
this he belies his profession, and proves false towards b hear , 
animals he professes to befriend. Of course these = $0 th 
creatures cannot accuse him of doing wrong, °F neg! 
of duty, but surely his conscience should 40 ye i 
unless it is seared. In all cases of difficulty r on 
doubt, it would be more honourable not to app" |, € a 
all, and so give the animal the benefit of the doubt. ! €mplo 
n the more Servic, 


the case in point, this would have bee oT 
factory course for Mr. Gibbings to have adopted, 
for certainly the Magistrates did not believe his aye i 
and the poor goat would have had one enemy less pao 
tend with. The custom of giving evidence for an¢ iB - 
of clients should be abolished. If we have n° fro 
in favor of the animal we should abstain altogé + what 
giving evidence—this at all events would preve? which 
too often characterised as conflicting 
so cagerly taken advantage of by some magistra 
excuse for dismissing cases.—Yours etc. 
1st Nov. 1893. 
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